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THE FICTION OF FRANK R. STOCKTON 

The type of humor recognized as distinctively American is 
that which may be described as broad and as relying for its 
effect, in general, upon exaggeration. It is more or less de- 
ficient in delicacy, in refinement of taste and literary form. The 
foremost modern representatives of our national standard of 
humor — at least from the European point of view — are Artemus 
Ward and Mark Twain. But we have other forms of humor 
not so broad and more polished, refined and urbane. Of this 
type, which approaches more closely the conventional Euro- 
pean standard, one may mention as modern exemplars James 
Russel Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes. These humorists 
possess more literary charm and refinement, and are of a different 
school from that of Mark Twain and Artemus Ward. One of 
the most fascinating of this more refined school of American 
humorists is Frank R. Stockton, who demonstrates very clearly 
in his works his kinship to Lowell and Holmes as against Browne 

and Clemens. 

I. 

Francis Richard, who signed his writings "Frank R. Stock- 
ton", was born in Philadelphia April 5, 1834. He received 
his early education in the Central High School of that city and 
then began to work for his living. Like some other American 
authors, he did not enjoy the advantage of a collegiate educa- 
tion, but he sought to supply this deficiency by extensive pri- 
vate reading, especially of stories and novels. On leaving school 
he found employment in wood-engraving and drawing, and fur- 
nished illustrations for Vanity Fair. But young Stockton soon 
came to realize that his talent lay in another field, and decided 
to enter the field of journalism as a profession. Of his imme- 
diate family his sister enjoyed an enviable reputation as a 
writer of stories and was the author of several books, while a 
younger brother made a name for himself as a journalist. 

It was quite natural, then, that Stockton, early recognizing his 
literary gifts, should have determined upon journalism for his 
occupation. He was associated with several newspapers in suc- 
cession and soon won distinction as a writer of tales for chil- 
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dren. He was a frequent contributor to the Philadelphia Post and 
New York Hearth and Home; and on the establishment of St. 
Nicholas, he was appointed its assistant editor. His first book 
for children appeared in 1870, under the title of Ting-a-Ling 
Stories, and was soon followed by others of a similar kind, such 
as Roundabout Rambles, Tales Out of School, What Might Have 
Been Expected, A Jolly Fellowship and The Story of Viteau. He 
wrote, in addition, a number of charming wonder stories. 

Stockton had now established for himself a name as a prolific 
writer of stories for children, and success seemed to await him 
in more pretentious forms of literature. He first gave evidence 
of wider promise when he contributed to Scribner's Magazine 
a set of sketches running as a serial, and subsequently (in 1879) 
issued in the volume entitled Rudder Grange. These sketches 
contained a fresh and entertaining portrayal of a picturesque 
phase of American life and centred about the novel idea of a young 
married couple keeping house on a canal-boat and taking a boarder 
to boot. The book was written in a quaint, droll vein, and dis- 
played much skill. Its bounding humor imparts to it indefinable 
charm. The characters of the wife Euphemia and the maid Po- 
mona are very cleverly detailed. The original of Pamona was 
an orphan girl acquired by the Stocktons from an orphan asylum 
in New York for their own home, and she was therefore to a 
large extent sketched from life. The book is extremely amusing, 
and does not pall on one's taste but may be read and re-read with 
keen interest and pleasure. 

The conception of Rudder Grange was a happy idea, and 
the book served to make the author's reputation as a humorist. 
In it Stockton shows a delightful quality of humor, — not bois- 
terous, irreverent or exaggerated, like Mark Twain's earlier 
humor, but sly, unobtrusive and refined. It is not forced but 
spontaneous and sparkling, bubbling up as if from an inexhaust- 
ible fountain. For Rudder Grange is as entertaining and amus- 
ing as when the sketches first appeared as a serial in the fore- 
runner of the present Century Magazine. It still holds its own 
in the trying test of time. 

After this success Stockton undertook to win fame by the 
short, story. The result was a distinct triumph in The Lady or 
23 
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the Tiger f This story is said to. have been written chiefly as the 
author's contribution to an evening's entertainment of a company 
of congenial friends, when Stockton was living at his Ruther- 
ford home in New Jersey. The posing of a problem so neatly 
balanced is a clever device that attests Stockton's gift of humor 
as well as his genius. The story has awakened a great deal of 
curiosity and provoked no little discussion. It has often been 
made the subject of debate, but still remains unsolved. For no 
decision has been accepted as final, the general result has been 
at best a Scotch verdict, or a hung jury. Stockton was not slow 
to recognize his special gifts and aptitude for the short story, 
and turned them to good account. For he wrote a large number 
of stories, which first appeared in magazine form, as a rule, and 
were subsequently collected in book form with the initial story 
as the title of each volume, e.g., The Lady or the Tiger? The 
The Christmas Wreck, The Bee Man of Orn, Amos Kilbright, 
The Clocks of Rondaine, The Watchmaker's Wife, The Magic 
Egg, etc. These several collections illustrate their author's 
rare grace and talent as a writer of short stories. They also 
show a wide range of theme and considerable variety of method. 
For example, to cite the contents of his most popular book, The 
Lady or the Tiger volume contains, besides its title story, the 
following : The Transferred Ghost, The Spectral Mortgage, Our 
Archery Club, That Same Old' Coon, His Wife's Deceased Sister, 
Our Story, Mr. Tolman, On Training Parents, Our Fire- Screen, 
A Piece of Red Calico and Every Man His Own Letter- Writer. 
All of these stories are pervaded with their author's inimitable 
humor and show marked originality. Some of them are rather 
too whimsical, but this is a characteristic of Stockton's genius. 
The variety of Stockton's stories makes classification difficult. 
Some of them, like John Gayther's Garden, seem to cluster 
round a common subject and form a more or less humorous group. 
But most of the volumes are simply casual collections which 
their author issued from time to time in book form after the 
publication of his Lady or the Tiger? collection in 1884. Some 
of the stories may be roughly described as sea tales, as for in- 
stance, The. Remarkable Wreck of the Thomas Hyke. This is 
one of Stockton's most clever stories. It is ingeniously invented 
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and worked out in detail with unusual skill. The original con- 
ception is that of a ship with watertight compartments sinking 
bow foremost and held in perpendicular suspense. The tale 
contains a number of happy turns and the entire plan is skilfully 
executed. Yet the final effect is something of a disappointment 
to the reader because the occasion appears inadequate, offering 
neither an amusing situation nor a surprise. The Christmas 
Wreck is another story of this group. A second class of Stock- 
ton's stories may be called stories of surprise and plot-reversal. 
A notable example is furnished in Our Story. It proved a suc- 
cesful device in Stockton's hands, as it did later and oftener in 
the hands of O. Henry. Stockton more commonly begins with a 
caprice or a whimsy for the reader's amusement and then elabo- 
rates a succession of ingenious and entertaining turns leading 
up to the desired conclusion. 

One of Stockton's typical stories is entitled^ Tale of Nega- 
tive Gravity. This may serve to illustrate a third class. It is a 
narrative story — a monologue — setting forth in a straightforward 
manner how an elderly gentleman and his wife take a long, 
rough walk of fifteen miles, burdened with a knapsack and a 
lunch-basket, and accomplish this arduous athletic feat in a few 
hours, without effort or fatigue. The explanation is found in an 
ingenious contrivance of the gentleman's invention— a little 
machine carried in his knapsack which counteracts the force of 
gravity by adjusting the gauge to the carrier's weight. How this 
ingenious device is constructed, we are not informed, it being 
assumed as a fait accompli 'at the outset of the story. Years after- 
wards the author confessed that this tale was taken from a day- 
dream, the hero of which devised all sorts of applications of the 
principle of negative gravity. Despite the assumption of this 
impossible device as a matter of course, the story is told in such a 
sober, matter-of-fact manner as almost to allay suspicion and 
compel belief. But with all the author's mastery of his art, the 
illustration is not entirely complete, so that the reader even- 
tually awakes to the realization that he has simply been under 
Stockton's magic spell. 

There is a marked peculiarity of Stockton that differentiates 
him from most story-writers. His realism — for he is a realist 
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— Uanscends the average human experience. Most realists in 
their stories scrupulously observe the rule of normal experience. 
That is, they do not introduce into their tales anything that 
transcends the average experience of every-day life. They may 
allow their characters to break the ten commandments, but the 
law of average experience is regarded by them as the one im- 
perious commandment which must not be transgressed. Not 
so with Stockton. His characters are, without exception, moral 
men and women who are strict observers of the decalogue, who 
nevertheless have no compunctions about breaking the great 
commandment of realism, and who appear just as innocent in 
the act as if they never once dreamed of the operation of this 
law in the realm of fiction. Thus, the leading character in the 
story above mentioned, by his ingenious invention, demonstrates 
the law of negative gravity and moves and acts in supreme un- 
consciousness of any infraction on his part of a universal law 
of nature. Likewise the husband and wife in His Wife's De- 
ceased Sister appear perfectly natural in their conduct when 
they bury deep in the water the key to the strong-box containing 
the fatal manuscript. 

The explanation of Stockton's disregard and apparent con- 
tempt for this law of realism is that he places his characters in 
a world of his own invention, in which certain improvements 
and advantages above the average of common experience are 
assumed as a matter of course, tie transports his characters 
out of the humdrum round of our daily experience into a far 
country. They are still in this same world, to be sure, but they 
do not appear to stand in any personal relation to it. This is 
an attendant circumstance of the glamor of Stockton's art. 
Thus there is in his stories, as a critic has expressed it, a de- 
licious mockery of current realistic fiction which gives him an 
immense advantage over his brother realists. 

It must be conceded, then, that Stockton's stories contravene 
certain conventions of literary art. Moreover, while they show 
great ingenuity of invention, they seldom show much plot. In- 
deed, plot is a weak spot in Stockton's equipment. In this re- 
spect he is the very antithesis of Poe with his ingenious and intri- 
cate plots, and of his disciple, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Again, 
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Stockton's tales are frequently mere narrative or monologue. 
Not a few of them are without dialogue — a method which most 
story-tellers rely upon as a convenient method of portraying 
their characters. It has also been pointed out as a defect in 
some of Stockton's stories that he does not make sufficient use 
of description to localize the scene of his story. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that Stockton produces his 
effects successfully, even though by other than the conventional 
literary methods. His methods are self-justified, although they 
would probably prove a signal failure if generally adopted. 
He is critically familiar with his art and has so mastered it 
that he is able to impart a delightful plausibility to queerly 
motivated plots. 

So much, then, for Stockton's work in the short story. 

II. 

Many successful writers of the short story, sooner or later, 
attempt the more difficult excursion of the novel. It is still a 
nice question to mark off precisely the limits of the short story, 
and to define its legitimate province as contrasted with that of 
the novel. There is, however, at least theoretically, a line of 
demarcation that separates the two provinces. For the short 
story has its own essential qualities and should be sharply dis- 
tinguished as a form of literature from the expanded anecdote, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, from the arrested novel. 
Yet it is conceivable that a writer, instead of employing a dozen 
different motifs in as many stories, might elect to make each 
of these motifs serve as a chapter in a novel, provided that he 
were able to impart unity to the attempt and make all the 
chapters contribute to one dominant purpose — the denouement. 

Accordingly, Stockton, like many another short story writer, 
attempted the bolder flight of the novel. But he did this gradu- 
ally, — step by step, as it were, not by a leap or a bound. For 
his Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine, which ap- 
peared in the same year (1886) as some of the volumes of his 
short stories, forms an easy transition from the short story to 
the domain of the novel. This fantasy is a novelette and the 
first part of it (which is far more clever than the latter part) 
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might readily pass for a first-class short story. The truth is 
that the first part of this novelette represents the high-water 
mark of Stockton's achievement in fiction. It is quite up to 
the standard of his best short stories. Like the short story, 
this brief novel afforded him ample field for the display of his 
rare literary gifts. The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. 
Aleshine has a very simple plot. It seeks to show how two com- 
monplace New England women who have moved only in the 
narrow, circumscribed sphere of their home life will remain true 
to type when suddenly thrust into unusual and startling sur- 
roundings. The ship on which they had sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient suddenly goes down in the middle of the 
Pacific, and these two good women find themselves, with a male 
survivor, in a small leaky boat which the three are compelled 
later to abandon for the merciles sea. Throwing themselves 
into the water, and relying upon life-preservers, they succeed 
in keeping afloat until they reach a desert island, where they 
find food and shelter in an unoccupied house. Here, as if marooned, 
they live in some degree of comfort until they arejoinedbyanother 
small company of shipwrecked persons, including a returning 
missionary and his daughter. Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine 
set to work to make a match between their rescuer and the mis- 
sionary's daughter. When the match is made, a ship oppor- 
tunely appears and brings the entire shipwrecked company back 
to America. 

The story is told by the gentleman who had casually made 
the acquaintance of the two New England women aboard the 
ship on which he had sailed for Yokohama. The narrative 
abounds in amusing turns, and the humor depends largely upon 
the incongruity between the incidents of the shipwreck and the 
innate habits of the two New England women. The theme is 
handled with much ingenuity and deftness of touch, and the tale 
of the adventure is told with all the interest and freshness of 
an eye-witness. The style is simple and mater-of-fact, with no 
effort at rhetorical embellishment, very much after the manner 
of Defoe, with which, indeed, it invites comparison. All in all, 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine forms a 
really thrilling narrative, and has every semblance of an actual 
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experience; for Stockton has shown himself here a master of 
the art of lifelike narration. The latter part of the story is un- 
worthy of the first part, which is inimitable. If the author had 
left the story incomplete, it would have been a finer piece of art. 
It was a mistake to explain the barred entrance to the enchanted 
island of the Dusantes. Stockton ought to have left this an 
enigma, as in The Lady or the Tiger? 

The sequel of The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. 
Aleshine is The Dusantes. The Dusantes are the supposed 
owners of the unoccupied house on the enchanted island. This 
tale is not much inferior to the novelette just described. An- 
other tale deserving of mention is The Great War Syndicate, 
one of Stockton best. It is somewhat after the manner of H. 
G. Wells's fiction. The assumptions in such fiction seem too 
visionary, even though the tales are admirably told. These 
novelettes form the transition to Stockton's longer tales — his 
novels. It will prove interesting to consider certain representa- 
tives of this form of his fiction. 

III. 

Stockton's first long tale or novel was The Late Mrs. Null, 
published in 1886. It is a good novel, with a rather ingenious 
plot, and provides plenty of mysterious and amusing situations. 
The mystery surrounding the personality of Mrs. Null is in- 
geniously conceived, and the details of the entire story are well 
worked out. Mrs. Null first appears as a private secretary in 
an information bureau in New York City when a patron applies 
there for information about a male cousin of hers. Mr. Null, 
her putative husband, contributes to the mystery of the tale 
until he is discovered toward the end to be a mere myth. Mrs. 
Null finally reveals her identity as the attractive young woman, 
Annie Peyton, when in Virginia Lawrence Craft, the hero of 
the novel, falls in love with her as a kind of reaction after his 
rejection by Roberta March. The most picturesque character in 
the book is Mrs. Null's disagreeable old aunt, the widow Keswick, 
who is portrayed with much droll humor. Her ruthless persecution 
of her quondam suitor Robert Brandon, the wealthy old bachelor 
and uncle of the charming Roberta March, is extremely amusing, 
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especially her revenge as described in the wedding scene. Here, 
by the way, Stockton reverts to his occasional device of end- 
suprise by representing the widow as flatly refusing at the 
marriage altar to accept for her husband the bachelor Brandon 
whom she had forced into that embarrassing situation merely in 
order to wreak her revenge upon him. 

Unlike some of Stockton's stories, The Late Mrs. Null has 
much local color. The author was quite familiar with the 
country he described, the scene being for the most part Virginia, 
of which state he was once a resident and from which came his 
mother and his wife. He introduces the negro into this novel 
and represents the negro dialect with sympathetic accuracy. 
Indeed, Stockton appears to have found a congenial field in de- 
lineating the negro character. The characters in The Late Mrs. 
Null stand out distinctly, being drawn with especial boldness 
of outline, and the novel is rather a clever effort, though below 
the level of its author's best short stories. It certainly deserved 
more commendation than some critics were disposed to give 
it when they characterized it, along with The Hundredth Man, 
as a mere tour deforce. 

After producing several other novels, including The Adven- 
tures of Captain Horn and its sequel Mrs. Cliff ' s Yacht (pub- 
lished in 1895 and 1897, respectively), Stockton wrote Ardis 
Claverden, which ranks as one of his most pretentious novels. 
For the setting of this novel he selected that region of Virginia 
about Monticello. The novel portrays well-bred Virginia and 
English society. The bewitching heroine is finely drawn, and 
is a happier creation than the hero. But her conduct in the 
Georgia incident, when she goes on the escapade to find her 
lover Roger Dunworth, is decidedly unconventional and very im- 
probable. The motive for this escapade as described seems 
entirely inadequate. It is said that of all the female characters 
of his fiction Stockton expressed his preference for the racy and 
piquant Ardis Claverden. The name made a strong appeal to 
him, because Ardis is said to be a name hereditary in the family 
of the novelist's mother. The portrait as here drawn has much 
to attract and charm, but the novel as a whole is a rather uneven 
production and hardly above mediocre. 
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In 1898 Stockton published a very interesting long story con- 
taining some romance, but hardly worthy to be classed as a 
novel, — The Great Stone of Sardis, This story is somewhat af- 
ter the manner of his Great War Syndicate, and was probably 
suggested by Jules Verne '% Journey to the Centre of the Earth and 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. It purports to be the 
record of a marvelous scientific expedition to discover the North 
Pole by the aid of a submarine boat kept in touch with its point 
of departure by a kind of telephonic connection. After the re- 
turn, another startling adventure is undertaken, and is narrated 
in the latter part of the tale. This is the project of sinking a 
bottomless shaft by means of a tremendous shell in order thus 
to discover the centre of the earth, which is found to be an im- 
mense diamond. The conception was bizarre and grotesque 
enough, but the author developed it into a fascinating tale, inci- 
dentally injecting into it a good deal of drollery and fun. The 
tale shows that aspect of Stockton's genius that is inclined to 
the whimsical and chimerical, as well as the mechanical turn of 
his invention. The Great Stone of Sardis was localized in the 
hill country of New Jersey bordering on the Passiac valley, 
where Stockton lived for some years. Apropos of this region, 
it is interesting to note that his Rutherford home here was 
more closely associated with Stockton's literary work than was 
any of his places of residence. 

One of Stockton's last novels, — perhaps the very last he wrote 
before his death in Washington in 1902 — was Kate Bonnet. 
Although the last of his long stories, this is believed by some 
critics to be first in point of merit. It is a story of sea-life, 
the romance of a pirate's daughter. The action of the story 
centres about Jamaica in the West Indies, and the story itself 
contains some thrilling incidents of pirate life on the high seas. 
The heroine is a clever creation, but hardly seems to be the 
daughter of a pirate. She is well sketched, as is also her rough 
old father and, indeed, all the other leading figures. The au- 
thor exhibits no ordinary skill in delineating and contrasting 
Kate Bonnet's two rival suitors. This novel possesses strong 
narrative interest and shows its author's return to the source of 
inspiration that induced his previous sea tale — The Casting 
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Away of Mrs. Leeks aud Mrs. Aleshine. The setting and char- 
acters are entirely different, however, from those that figure in 
that captivating novelette. In these two rather long sea tales 
Stockton is almost up to the quality of his very best work. 

The foregoing novels by no means exhaust the list of Stock- 
ton's longer tales. He produced a number not here mentioned. 
But those that have been touched upon here are representative and 
among his best. The reading public has expressed its verdict for 
Rudder Grange as the most popular, if sales be taken as an index 
of popularity. The Late Mrs. Null is indicated by its sales to be a 
close second to Rudder Grange; yet Kate Bonnet is a favorite, 
and some are disposed to rank it first. Of course, The Lady or 
the Tiger? leads as its author's most popular short story. 

It is critically agreed that Stockton's novels are inferior to 
his short stories. He was far more successful with this form of 
literature than with the novel. The secret of his success with 
the short story lies in his droll humor, which is more effective 
in acts and situations of brief duration than in long-spun-out 
tales. He was above all things a humorist, and it is of the 
very essence of humor to juxtapose incongruities. Now Stock- 
ton's type of humor consisted in the incongruity of acts and 
situations rather than ideas, hence his humor is better adapted 
to the short story than to the novel. Yet his achievement as a 
novelist was creditable, and his valuable contribution to juvenile 
fiction deserves recognition. He had the gratification of seeing 
some of his stories and tales translated into various European 
tongues, — a sign of wide appreciation. 

An examination of Stockton's accomplishment as a man of 
letters shows conclusively that as a writer of books for children, 
as a writer of short stories, as a novelist and, above all, as a 
humorist, he has placed American literature under a lasting 
obligation to his genius and art. He has attained to no little 
distinction in each of these several departments, but preemi- 
nently, as concerns form, in the short story, where he challenges 
comparison with the leading American creators of this type of 
literature. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 

Randolph-Macon College. 



